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HANS AND MAY. 

Hans means Joho. Old Hans was the 
man that kept the church clean, and dug 
graves in the graveyard. His hair was 
gray, and his face was rough and coarse. 
His heart was hard and cold, but there was 
one soft, warm spot in it, and that was for 
May, his little niece. Hans had no wife 
nor child, and Mayhad no paorma. They 
were dead. So Hans was all that May had 
to care for her, and May was all that Hans 
had to love him. 

It was a nice old stone church, with moss 
and ivy on it, and it stood in the graveyard. 
They call it God's house, and the yard they 
call God’s Acre. Here the dead sleep till 
God calls them up in the last day. Close by 
was the home of Hansand May. Youcouid 
just see the cot down the green lane through 
the trees that were on both sides. 

Here they spent their nights and took 
their meals ; but at all times of day, if it 
did not rain,you could find Hans in the Acre. 
It was his field, his park, his farm. Here 
he had trees, and plants, and shrubs, and he 
made it all look very nice. And the birds 
came and sung to him, and the bees would 
hum, and the brook purl by, and the leaves 
dance in the breeze; but Hans still had 
that sour, hard look on his face. 


And men would pass by and look at him, 
but they did not like him, he was so cold 
and cross. “It will be time to know him 
when we want him to make our last bed for 
us,” they said. 

“You will know me well then,” Hans 
would say; “you will spend daysand years 
with me here yet.” 

But there were times when Hans would 
smile, or the tear would stand in his eyes, 
and they were when May was near. He 
had a kind heart for little May if forno one 
else. He kept one eye on her all the day 
long. And she kept closevy him. While 
he was at work with spade, hoe, or knife, 
she would play on the grass near him, or 
feed the robin that came to take crumbs at 
her hand, and when she was tired of all these 
she would come and stand by Hans and 
watch him at his work. And when the sun 
grew hot they would go and sit in the church 
porch, or where the bell is hung, and talk 
of all sorts of things. 

“Why is it, uncle, that folks are laid 
here in this Acre?” she would say. 

“Why, they are asleep, my child,” said 
Hans. 

“And how long will they sleep, uncle?” 
she would go on. 

Then Hans would stop. He was not quite 
sure how long, but it would be for a long 
time to come. 

“And will they be sure, quite sure,to wake 
up some day?” 

At this Hans would stop still longer. 
He did not know, he was not quite sure, but 
“they say so in there,” he would say, and 
point to the church. 

“And will they sleep here in the cold 
ground all the while?” May would keep 
on in her child-like way. 

“Well, they say,” and Hans would point 
at the church again, “they say that the dead 
do not lie here all the time.” 

“Where, then, do they go to?” 

“Oh to some fine place in the sky, where 
they wear white robes, and are good all the 
time.” 

And then the child would come close up 
to Hans and put her small brown hand into 
his great rough palm and say: “Uncle, 
shall you and I be sure to go there ?” 
{At this point Hans would change the talk. 
He would show her where the robin was, or 





he would send her to 

the house to get him 

| adrink,or he would go 
back to his work,and 

| 80 he would not tell 
|May if he thought 
jthey would be sure 
to go to that good 
world when they 
died. For the truth 
was, Hans did not 
care to talk of such 
things. He made 
graves for the rest 

when they died, but 
he did not stop to 
think that a grave 

would one day be 

made for him, He 

rang the bell for the 
dead, but did not 
care to think that 
the old _bell-rope 
would twist and turn 
in the hands of some 
one else when he 
should come for the 
last time to the 
Acre. 

Hans did not lie, 
nor swear, nor steal ; 
but he did not love 
God ; he did not love 
to read in his good word the tale of the/ 
Cross, nor the love of Christ. Hans cared 
for none of these things. 

One day Hans was hard at work ona 
child’s grave. May was at play on the 
path close by with a piece of string. While 
at play she held one end of the string as high 
as her head to see how tall she was, and then 
she came up to the grave and laid the string 
down to seo how long the grave was. 

“O uncle!” she said, “this new place to 
sleep in is just the length for me when I 
die.” 

“Die !” said Hans, as he put down his 
spade. “Why do you talk of that? Not 
you, my bird. Why, who would feed the 
robin, or take care of the plants, or what 
would be left for me to love and care for?” 

“But, uncle—” 

“Not a word more, my child. The Acre 
makes you sad, May; let us go home.” 

“But, uncle dear, I want to ask that if I 
died, I might sleep by the old yew-tree 
where I have slept so many, many times ?” 

“May, my sweet bird, you are too sad 
to-day. Why, you must grow up to be large, 
yes, and to have gray hairs, and then it will 
be time to talk of death. Come, we'll go 
home, and I’l] sing to you as we go.” 

And the old man tried to sing, but his 
heart was not in the song. 

Hans had a strange dream that night. 
He thought that he lost little May, he could 
not tell where. He thought that he went 
all through the world and sought for her and 
couid not find her. And one day when he 
was down in a dark lane he heard her voice 
ina song. It was like the hymns they sing 
in church, but much more grand. So he 
went after the sound of her voice, and it led 
him up the rough rocks, and in many a lone 
place, till he thought he could not go on, and 
he must die there by the way. But the 
sound of May’s voice gave him new strength, 
and he still went on and ona long time over 
a broad plain. 

Then he saw a bright light over the plain. 
It was to him like a star, and the voice of 
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of little May, but it was not the voite of 
get up and come to her. She was quite ill, 


they could not help her. 


so time wore on, and May grew worse. 


up from time to time, and he now told the 
doctor that he would give it all to him ifhe 
would save the life of the child. The doc- 
tor shook his head. 


know that death will not take gold to leave 
your child. May cannot get well.” 


tried to soothe him ; {but not till he had 
that it could be right at all. Then they 


and knelt by the side ofher bed. She put 


t . Jesus has been here to tell 
ween wight come to him, He will take| "Ota be so grand to go out to fight for the| hot weather—mercury ap to five hundred 
me to the bright home in the sky where pa 
and ma and the good angels are. Uncle, 
dear, I want to ask one thing of you.” 


that he would do anything she might ask. 


Christ will be glad to have you there, too.| — . 
O, uncle dear, do say that you will come to joined the company, and he is only three} hard work, the door opened, and his sister 
me there.” 


that he had heard in his dream. He bent . 
down his head and took the hand of little |chie; she said a'good soldier must be ready | length on the carpet. 
May, and said with a sad, but true voice; |to undertake any duty, and it took a great 





He prayed there | but just at this moment somebody came to 


with the child’s hand | the door of one of the white cottages just 
in his a long time, | below the bridge, and called, “Willie! Wil- 
and when he waslie!” He did not stir, but went on examin- 
through, the little ing the paper. 

hand was cold, and Somebody called you, Willie,” said Ar- 
May slept the last] chie, looking towards the houses. 

long sleep of death!) «[t’s only mother,” replied Willie ; “she 

Just by the a wants me to go ofsome errand, and I am 
= God *| not going out in this hot sun.” 

Acre little May lies Archie looked at him a moment in aston- 
—just where she ishment, and then asked, “but what will she 
slept so often _when say when you go home ?” 
she was there in life “O,” said Willie, carelessly, ‘she won't 
with Hass. “Years ‘know I heard her, for I didn’t turn my head 
have flown by. The}, y54 » 
bell bes rng for “She is going to the spring for water,” 
Hans too, Hansdid said Archie, still watching the house; “I 
just what he told would scorch my face to a blister before I 
litthe May be would would lie here and let my mother do that.” 
do, Helearnedhow| pooh! said Willie, “that's nothing; 
Se, Oe SPE meee she is so used to being over the hot stove 
Gel,..cnd he has that she don’t mind it much.” 
Just then a woman with a baby in her 
arms came to the window of the other cot- 
tage and called Archie. 
“Ay, ay,” said Archie, springing up and 
swinging his hat toward the house. 
“Don’t go yet, Archie,” said Willie; 
“just wait till we finish this paper; it won’t 
light thet Hans saw make any ee 
in his dream, and “Pm learning to obey orders,” said Ar- 
Then Hans woke up and heard the voice join with him and May in the song: “The chie ; “besides, I know mother wants ~ 
Lord hath done great things for us, for to take care of baby while she gets dinner. 
which we are glad.” “Ido hate baby-tending ; it’s girls work,” 
said Willie. 
“So is cooking and washing clothes, but 
. the soldiers have to do both. Right about 
The next day Hans was in the Acre, but h The July _ was almost overhead in the face !” said he, shouldering his fish-pole and 
age ‘ ‘ eavens, drinking up the water from the lit- aide iy bitin) Se eal “Whe Ye 
May was not with him. The birds sang, the|t1. brooks, and fairly scorching the short vers, ag ee Oe 
plants were bright, and the white clouds ceived marching orders. vil) ss 
were in the blue sky, but Hans was sad at - pew se a said eae 
heart. Sodays and weeks went on. The ee Soe ee 
iriends were very kind, for they loved little Peering oom tobe on hand whenever his 
eon derptiues, Pipher dove eT Now Archie really disliked tending baby 
very much, especially on such a warm day, 
when it took all his patience and ingenuity 
to amuse his little brother, made unusually 
fretful by the heat. But one glance into 
the heated kitchen, where his mother was 
busy over the glowing stove, made him think 
himself very fortunate to be able to remain 
in the sitting room with closed blinds and 
open windows. But baby was not at all 
pleased with the darkened room. He would 
not sit on the floor and roll Archie’s ball ; 
he would not laugh at all Archie’s antics 
and grimaces ; he wanted to be carried, and 
carried he must be. 

“Come on then,” said Archie, tossing him 
to his shoulders. “Now I’m on a forced 
march from Washington to Texas, and this 
is my knapsack and blanket. Heavy load, 


now gone to that 
bright home in the 
blue sky to keep his 
trist with May. And 
if we love the God 
that May loved, we 
shall go there too, 


rie and see the bright 
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song. “May was sick, and shé called Hin'to 





Hans knew it, and the doctor said so. But “ONLY MOTHER.” 


grass in the pastures. The cattle left feed- 
ing in the meadows and stood knee-deep in 
the pond, where the thick shadows of the 
wood fell over it. It was far too warm to 
work or even to play, so the boys who had 
been standing all the morning with their 
fishing-lines dangling over the railing of the 
bridge, put up their hooks and threw them- 
selves down in the cool shade of the old 
elms on the bank. They made a very pret- 
ty picture as they lay there, with their 
shirt-collars unbuttoned, and their moist 
hair pushed back from their flushed faces. 
One of them, Willie Downer, had a pictori- 
al newspaper inhis pocket, with large en- 
gravings of the companies of soldiers at 
Washington, their camp-grounds, flags and 
cannon, and the uniform they wore. He 
spread the paper on the grass and began ex- 
plaining the pictures to his companion, Ar- 
chie Morris. 

“If I was only old enough,” said Willie, 
earnestly, “I should enlist for a soldier. It 


Hans had a little gold that he had saved 


“Hans said he, “you of all men should 


Hans was mad with grief. His friends 
wept a long, long time, did he seem to feel 
told him that May called him, and he went 


her little hand on his cheek as he bent over 
to kiss her. 
“Uncle, dear,” she said, “I know that I 


country, and help defend our liberties. 

Don’t you wish you were a man, Archie ?” 
“Yes,” said Archie, “I should like to be 

a man, but mother says we need not wait 

till that time to be brave; we can show our 

“Then come to me in the new home.| "8° omit : 

I know,” said Willie; cousin Lyman 


degrees in the shade—whole army of seces- 
sioners running away from us—bound to get 
there before morning—band strike up Yan- 
kee Doodle”—and he commenced rapidly 
pacing the room, whistling Yankee Doodle 
to baby’s great satisfaction. 


Just as he was beginning to find it pretty 


The old man, with a burst of grief, said 


years older than I, but then he is as tall as 


. Sarah came in from school. “Turn out and 
Hans thought of the voice and the song] “@ther, every bit.” 


relieve guard,” said Archie, dropping the 
«That wasn’t what mother meant,”said Ar-| baby into her lap and throwing himself full 


“You're full of your war nonsense,” aaid 
“I will come if Christ will let me.” deal more courage to do little disagreeable | Sarah, laughing. " 
Now the room was full of light, as if the| things than to march up inthe faceofanen-| “OQ, well,” said Archie, “anything to 


May led him to that light, and, as he came|sun shone in there, and it seemed to be fulljemy to battle. Then she said the first duty | amuse baby and keep a fellow good-natured 
close to it, he heard more voices with hers,|of angels too. He could hear their voices|of every soldier was to learn to obey orders, | this hot weather.” 

and he caught some of the words, and then|in the same song that he heard in his dream : and that is just what we boys are doing.” 
he sung with them: “The Lord hath done|«‘The Lord hath done great things for us, 
great things for us, for which we are glad.”|for which we are glad.” 


Willie Downer lay still under the tree 
Willie looked s good deal dissatisfied, and | for a while after Archie left him, thinking 
did not seem to like this view of the matter ; | what great things he would do when he grew 
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up to be a man; how he would be a brave| 

eneral, and lead armics to battle, and be 
called the defender of his country. Then, 
when he thought dinner was-about ready, he 
got up and sauntered slowly home. 

His tired mother was hurrying about the 
kitchen with the baby on one arm, uying 
to prepare the food for the table. “O, Wil- 
lie,” said she, “I have wanted you to hel 
meso much. Mary is sick with the head- 
ache, and while I was gone for cool water 
for her, the baby woke up, and I have had 
to carry him around ever since. I called 
you twice, but you didn’t hear me.” 

Willie felt a little guilty at these words, 
but he did not make any answer, except to 
complain of the heat, and ask how soon din- 
ner would be ready. 

His listless attempts at amusing the baby 
only made him fret the more, till Mary rose 
slowly from her pillow and took him in her 
arms, 

“Q, dear!” said Willie, dropping upon 
the sofa where his sister had been lying, “I 
do wish I was a man and could do something 
worth doing. 

“You might have found enongh to do if 

ou had been at home this forenoon,” said 
ary, “poor mother needed you sadly.” 

“I don’t like tending baby and bringing 
wood and water, and such tiresome work,” 
said Willie, scornfully ; “I think mother 
might keep a girl to do it for her.” 

“Willie,” said his sister, “I think you 
must have forgotten the first verse of your 
Bible lesson last Sabbath. ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much; and he that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.’ Suppose a 
company of soldiers were going to be attack- 
ed by an enemy, and instead of preparing to) 
defend themselves, should just lie idle and 
wait for their coming. ‘Why don’t you go 
to work and throw up some fortifications, 
and get your rifles all in order, and your 
big guns mounted ?’ you would ask them, 
‘O,’ they would say, ‘we don’t like digging 
trenches, and cleaning arms, and drilling, 
and practicing ; we are going to fight, and 
when the enemy comes you will see how 
brave we are,’ What foolish soldiers! you 
would say, and so [ say to you. What a 
foolish soldier! Here you are with your 
fort to build, and you haven’t laid up any 
store of ammunition or learned how to use 
your weapons, and yet you are impatient for 
the enemy to come. Don’t you know that 
every time you give up your own pleasure 
for the good of others there is one big stone 
in your fort ; every time you cheerfully sub- 
mit to little uncomfortable, unpleasant | 
things, there is anotherstone. Everything | 
new that you learn is so much ammunition | 
laid up for use; the great things are can-| 
non balls, and the little things are powder | 
and shot. It takes a great deal of patient 
drilling to make a a soldier, Willie, but 
one good one can accomplish more than a| 
great many poor ones.” 

“Give me the baby,” said Willie, jumping | 
up, “mother told me to take care of him, | 
and Ill begin to drili by learning to obey | 
orders ; Archie says that’s the first thing. | 
I have been thinking what a brave man I 
would be, Mary, but I see after all I have 
been acting like a coward, and deserve to 
be drummed out of camp.”— Ladies’ Repos- | 
itory. 
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A young man of the name of Christopher, | 9... 


was some years ago employed to distribute 
religious tracts among the inhabitants of one 
of the wildest districts of Spain, Many were 
the hair-breadth escapes he experienced in 
his travels. On one occasion he was left 
for dead by a company of rude banditti, and 
more than once he was pelted with stones 
and robbed of all his property. 


The cut on the first page illustrates an 
incident which we find recorded in his life. 
Passing through a lonely piece of woods he 
met three persons who were driving a mule 
before them. As they went by him he reach- 
ed one of them a tract, which was scruti- 
nized for a moment and thrown upon the 
ground, In an instant the three fellows 
sprang upon poor Christopher, and beat him 
so dreadfully that he could not stand, and 
he lay by the road side for some hours, ex- 
pecting every moment to be his last. At 
length a horseman came in sight, who took 
compassion on him, set hitn on his beast, and 
conveyed him carefully to the nearest inn. 
This very man had received a tract from 


Christopher about a month before; it was 
entitled the Goop Samarrran, and had made 


such an impression upon his mind, that he 


per and actions, and not immediately from 
any external itions, 
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OUR LAMB. 


Take away the little baby 
Folded in his garments white, 
Place him in the rosewood casket, 
Close the lid upon him tight ; 
Throw the pall upon the co’ 
Bear our little one away, 
Leave me—in my quiet chamber— 
We have lost our lamb to-day. 


Bear the casket and its jewel, 
Out beneath the open sky ; 
Dust to dust—our little treasure 
With its mother earth must lie. 
Heap the sod upon the coffin, 
Hide our darling quite ets A 
Leave me—in my quiet chamber— 
We have lost our lamb to-day. 


Let him sleep on—while the daisies 
Bloom upon the grassy sod ; 

Leave him there—our fuirest flower— 
Leave our darling with his God. 

Very lonely, sad and heart-sick 
On my bed I feebly lay, — 

Leave me—-in my quiet chamber— 
We have lost our lamb to-day. 


Only three short weeks I had him 
Folded in my arms of love, 

Then the Heavenly Shepherd called him 
To that other fold above. 

Oh ! I know our child is safest 
Borne on angel wings — 

Yet my tears are falling—falling 
For we’ve lost our lamb to-day. 


Bear him, angels, far above us, 
To the regions of the blest— 

No more pain—no sin—no sorrow— 
Safe within the fold of rest. 

Throbbing heart-aches—tears of anguish 
Let po honeh you away ;— 

Oh! rejoice,—though ps 4 and lonely— 
Heaven has gained our lamb to-day. 

God in His good time will send us 
Blessed comfort from above ; - 

He who wept o’er Lazarus sleeping, 
Looks on us with pitying love. 

Little lambs in Jesus’ keeping, 
Christ himeelf hath called away ; 

Heavenly Shepherd, gently, gently 
Guide our Tittle lamb to-day. 


For the Companion. 
RICHARD BROWN’S NEW ARITH- 
METIO. 

“Now Dick Brown, don’t you miss in 
Colburn’s and get kept after school, for we 
want you in that game of ball that comes 
off to-night. Se look out for your arithme- 
tic !” 

Saying this, Tom Ellis gave Richard 
Brown a slap on the shoulder, and then ran 
off down an adjoining lane, in order to over- 
take a squad of boys, who as they walked 
along, were talking about the ball match. 

Richard, meanwhile, kept on the dusty 

highway, some half mile or more, alone, un- 
til he came to a low but neat looking cot- 
tage. There was a wide, green yard in 
front, enclosed by a low, white paling. Rich- 
ard ran in through the little wicket gate, 
and then round the corner of the house, 
thrpugh a gap in the fence, to the kitchen 
A middle aged woman, neatly dress- 
ed, witha mild expression of face stood 
there. This was Richard’s mother. 
“Well, my son, are you all ready for your 
dinner ?” she asked. : 
“Yes, mother, all ready, and hungry as 
an elephant!” said he, following her into the 
neat kitchen, where the dinner table with 
its snowy cloth was spread. 
“Here, Richard! see,” said his sister 
Annie, coming out from the front room, 
“Mother has covered your new Arithmetic 
Doesn’t it look nice !” 

Richard’s countenance fell, as he said, 
Yes, but I wish there wasn’t such a thing 
as arithmetic in the world!” 

“Why, Richard!” said his mother, re- 
proachfully. 

“It is true,” he continued, ‘I dread every 
arithmetic lesson like the toothache !” 

An hour later, and Richard was on his 
way back to school again. Ashe reached 
a bend in the road, that shutout his mo- 
ther’s house from view, he suddenly stop- 
ped, saying, 


fact !” 
He looked around—no one was in sight ! 


“I’ve a good mind to do it—that’s a 


Halloa? Master Redcoat, here’s another 
nut for you to crack!” and Richard, as he 
spoke, tossed his new Arithmetic over the 
wall. . 

The squirrel dropped his nut and glided 
swiftly up into the tree, while Richard, 
with a laugh, turned away and walked 
quickly on towards the schooi house. 


ing?” said the master, a short time after 
the school commenced. 


Richard, idly twirling a pen-wiper. 
“But did you not buy a new one yester- 
day? Where is it?” 
“Yes, sir,” he replied, looking confusod, 
“but I haven’t brought it.” 
“Very well, you can take this one,” said 
the mister, handing him, as he spoke, a copy 
from the desk. 
So the stratagem was not going to suc- 
ceed after all. He should not be excused 
if he missed, that was certain, and so re- 
solved not to lose the ball match at any 
rate, he went at his iesson in good earnest, 
and had the satisfaction of getting out with 
the rest when school was done. 
Still, the ball match was not a pleasant 
one, he hardly knew why. The other boys 
seemed to enjoy it, grandly, but he could 
not, nor was he sorry to see a dark cloud 
come up in the west, and to hear the low 
rumbling of the distant thunder. 
“Run boys, run,” said Tom Ellis, “the 
game’s up for to-night, and we shall have a 
shower bath to pay for our fun if we don’t 
look out.” 
“I’m not goingto burry ;” said Richard, 
sulkily, as one after another the boys hur- 
ried past him. 
At this moment, he heard the sound of 
wheels, and looking round saw the village 
doctor’s chaise. 
“Ah! Richard Brown, is it you?” said 
he, reining in his horse, “jump in my lad, or 
you'll get a drenching.” 
Richard did not wait to beasked twice, for 
it was but seldom that he got a ride. And 
so much was he taken up with the doctor’s 
grey mare, that they drove past the old 
walnut tree, without his once thinking of 
the new Arithmetic. It was not long be- 
fore the rain poured down in torrents, but 
thanks to the good doctor, Richard was safe- 
ly housed. The shower at last subsided 
into a mild, steady rain, and Richard went 
to sleep hearing the sound of its “patter,” 
“patter,” on the low roof over head. 
The next morning dawned bright and 
clear, and the sun was an hour high before 
he awoke. He dressed quickly and went 
down stairs. 
“Old Isaac is here,” said he, as his ear 
caught the sound of a man’s voice. He 
opened te door,—but what was it made 
him stop aghast? Only a harmless-looking 
old man, standing there beside his mother, 
surely Richard Brown was not coward 
enough, to be afraid of a sight like that. 
No! it was not the sight of the old man 
that sent the blood from Richard’s face—it 
was something quite different, 
In her hands, his mother was holding a 
rain-washed and battered book, with the 
leaves all loosened. “Oh! my new Arith- 
metic!” at length burst from Richard’s lips. 
“Then it really is your new book, my 
son, is it?” said Mrs. Brown with a troubled 
look. 
“Yes, mother. Is it quite spoiled ?” 
“Quite spoiled ;"she said. “Isaac found 
it out under the walnut tree, and there’s not 
a whole leaf in it.” 
His mother did not ask him how it came 
there, but old Isaac, eyeing him pretty 
sharply, said, “It didn’t get there without 
hands I reckon. Well! well!” he added, 
as he hobbled off out of the house, “Boys 
in my days, warn’t up to sich mischief.” 
Richard’s mother was a widow, who by 
dint of hard labor and strict economy, man- 
aged to keep her little household together. 
Her health was poor, and at times her cour- 
age would have quite failed her, had she 
not rested on the precious promises of God's 


“Richard Brown, why are you not study-|to replace the spoiled book, and when school 
“I’ve not got any arithmetic, sir,” said|on which Madame Butler’s house stood. He 


Saturday, he thought perhaps he might get 
a job of weeding to do. 
knocker on the street door of Madame But- 
ler’s mansion, and it required all Richard’s 
courage to strike it loud enough to rouse 
the servant. 
ed by a surly old butler, who asked him 
what business he had there, he wanted to 
run off and hide. 
so he said as bravely ashe could, “Does Mad- 
ame Butler want some weeding done?” The 
man looked at Richard from head to foot, 
and then without saying another word, shut 
the door in his face. 


he, “it will do no harm to wait a minute.” 


one walking with a cane through the hall 


he felt that his wrong doing was really very | give vent to his smothered feelings, Richard 
hard to bear. pushed down his dinner and hastened away 

There was still one thing left that he, to his work again. 
could do. He could tell the truth about} The sun was sending his slanting beams 
the whole matter, and this he did, although | over the garden, making the tall bean poles 
it was no easy thing for him. and flowering shrubs cast long shadows over 
All that day, he was trying to devise | the brown earth, when Richard leaned on 
some way in which to earn money enough | his hoe and looked at his finished task. He 
felt a strange satisfaction in the neat beds 
and began to think he should really like to 
be a gardener. A step on the garden walk 
caused him to turn his head. 
had heard she sometimes hired school boys| ‘Well, my boy,” said the cheerful voice 
to weed her garden, and as the next day was| of Madame Butler, ‘‘so you've got through.” 

“Yes’m,” said Richard, respectfully, «] 
hope the work will suit you.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, ‘you have kept at 
it well. What is your name ?” 

“Richard Brown.” 

“Oh! widow Brown’s son, well, when I 
want another such a job done, I shall know 
who to send for.” 

Then putting into his hands some silver 
coin, she added, ‘‘you can go now if you 
like.” 

Richard’s curiosity to know what his 
wages were, caused him to hurry away to 
the green lane that led from the house, 
where he began to walk more leisurely, and 
examine hismoney. There was seventy-five 
cents! Just twice the sum that his Arith- 
metic would cost! Surely never was there 
a happier boy ! 


was done at night, instead of going directly 
home, he turned down the wide, shady street, 


There was a heavy 


And when the door was open- 


But that would never do, 


The poor boy was perplexed, but thought 
And presently, he heard the sound of some 


towardsthe door. A moment afterward, 
it was opened, and a fine-looking old lady 
said, 

“So you are the lad that wants to work 
in my garden, are you ?” 

“Yes’m, I should like to try and see what 
I can do.” 

“But it is late,”-said the lady. “The 
night is not a good time to work. If you 
ace a mind to come in the morning, early, 
I will see what kind of a hand you are at 
it,’’ . 

Richard was only too glad to promise, and 
hurried home quite light-hearted. He had 
one anxiety, however, and that was, the fear 
that the next day would be rainy. He 
could hardly sleep at all from thinking of 
it, and long before any one else was up in 
the house, he was dressed and watching the 
skies, and when the sun at last gose clear, 
he clapped his hands for joy. He told his 
mother at breakfast time, with a very busi- 
ness like air, that “Madame Butler had en- 
gaged him to weed her garden that day.” 
All the forenoon long Richard worked 
hard on the garden beds, but yet, when din- 
ner time came, the job was not more than 


An hour later, and Richard Brown 
bounded into his mother’s kitchen and threw 
into her lap a brown parcel. Untying it, 
she found there another new Arithmetic, and 
a nice pair of silk gloves. With a look of 
mingled surprise and pleasure, she exclaim- 
ed, 

“Why, what does this all mean ?” 

“Mean!” mother,” he said, “why, it 
means just this,—Richard Brown is never 


going to shirk lessons again!” 3, M. U. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Subscribers will please bear in mind that 
a change having been made in Postage 
Stamps, the old ones are now worthless. 
Send us the new. 





“BRAVE MARY BARKER.” 
“Be sure and get home before sundown, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Barker, as she tied the 
little white sun-bonnet under Hetty's fat 





half done, “Well thought he to himself, 7|Chin, and placed her carefully among the 
. pillows in the old willow wagon. 

don’t care. For the more work, the more “We'll be back in good season, wont we, 

money.” baby,” said Mary, patting the rosy cheek of 


So it was with good courage that he went 
home to hisdinner. As he drew near the 
house he saw his uncle’s horse and wagon was 
standing before the gate. With a quicken- 
ed pace he soon reached the kitchen door, 
where he was met by Annie, saying, 

“Oh! Dick, you're just in time for a 
ride. Uncle John is going to take us to the 
nail factory. Won't that be splendid ?” 
“Ah! Dick, my boy, how are ye?” chimed 
in the voice of uncle John himself,—coming 
up from a survey of the barn yard and or- 
chard. “Are you ready for a six mile 
ride ?” P 

Poor Richard’s countenance fell, and 
there was a slight trembling in his voice, 
as he replied, “1 think I can’t go to-day, 
uncle ?” 

“Not go!” exclaimed his uncle in sur- 
prise. “Well, I reckon ’tis the first time 
you ever refused a good ride.” 

“Yes,” said Richard, half pettishly, push- 
ing past his uncle and Annie, into the kitch- 
en, ‘‘but I reckon I never hud so good a rea- 
son before.” : 

His mother was busy taking up the din- 
ner, yet she caught the words, and stopped 
takirg the steaming potatoes from the ket- 
tle, while she said, surprised, “Why, Dick! 
you are not going to give up such a ride as 
that, are you?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Richard dashing 
away the tears from his eyes, “I haven’t got 
Madame Butler’s weeding done, and I can’t 


the little one. “Say ‘dy-by,’ to mamma, 
Hetty, and then for a fine ride.” 

Hetty shook her little hard, and jabbered 
something which was very plain to Mary 
and her mother, though it might not have 
been so to most people, and then Mary drew 
the wagon slowly down the street under the 
long row of drooping elms that her great 
grandmother had set out so many, many 
years before Mary was born. She remem- 
bered the story of the time they were plant- 
ed, for she had often heard her grandfather 
tell it, how his father had brought the young 
elms from the woods and dug the holes all 
ready to set them out when a messen 
came on horseback to tell them that the 
British troops were going to march against 
Lexington, aud they wanted all the brave 
farmers to come and defend it. 

“T'll be there,” said he, “and my trees 
shall have a free country to grow in,” 

So he went to the house and took down 
his good musket that hung over the fireplace, 
bade his wife -by, and rode away to 
fight the British soldiers. When he was 
gone his wife saw the young elms lying up- 
on the ground, and she thought it was a pity 
such fine trees should be left to die. She 
was a strong, healthy woman, with stout 
arms and a resolute will, so she went to work 
at the trees, and soon had them all standing 
upright in their places, ready for the sun- 
shine, and the rain, and the free air to take 
care of. Theelms flourished wonderfully, 
and they lived, she, and her husband and 
children, to walk to the white church under 
their shadow, many a year after the songs 
of liberty and freedom had gone swelling 
through the land. 


This was the story that Mary thought of 





ee oe ee 


determined never to see a fellow creature in 
distress without trying to help him. It was 
‘to this circumstance, no doubt, that the 
‘tract distributor owed his life. 
thea ala 
HAPPINESS. 
Happiness must arise from our own tem- 


as she looked up at the green branches 
swinging to and fro in the light wind, and 
in her heart she thought how happy. one 
must be who could do something grand and 
noble for his country. Ifshe were only a 
man now, she would strive to do some he- 
roic deed ; but what could a woman do, and 
worst of all alittle girl? Still it was some 
comfort to remember that grandmother El- 


He approached the wall and looked over 
into the field. It was a warm summer's 
day. Bees went humming through the tall 
clover; birds sang sweetly in the trees over 
head, while just at the foot of an old tree 
near, a graceful squirrel sat eating a last 
year’s walnut. 


Word to the widow and fatherless. go.” 

Richard loved his mother dearly, and 
was in the main a good and dutiful boy, and 
when his sister told him that the money 
with which his new Arithmetic was bought, 
was money his mother had been saving to 
buy herself a pair of Sunday gloves with, 


His mother said no more, but his uncle 
tried to laugh him out of his ‘working fit,” 
as he called it, and Annie tried to coax him 
to put off the job until another day. 

It was of no use, and partly to get away 
from them, and partly to get where he could 
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trees that every | 


lis planted those splendid 
was only a wo-| 


body admired so, and she 

an. | 
z Passing out from under the elms the road | 
crossed w little wooden bridge, and wound 
for a little way beside the alders that fring- | 
ed the brook, then on across the plain be- 
tween the orchards, and wheat-fields, and 
meadows red with the blossoming clover. 
It was a pleasant road, and that day the air 
was so full of the songs of the birds and the 
hum of the bees, and so sweet with the scent 
of the clover blossoms, that Mary could not 
help wondering if there was any other place 
in the wide world so beautiful. Just be- 

‘ond the long hill she could see the brown 
roof of her grandfather’s house lifting itself 
above the maples, and when she saw that 
she hurried on a little, thinking of the long | 
happy day she should have there with dear 
grandmother and aunt Kate. Hetty was 
asleep in the wagon, and as she came to the 
foot of the hill, she stopped under a large 
apple tree and sat down upon the grass to 
rest a few moments. As she sat there some- | 
thing suddenly dashed around the turn of 
the road below the hay & She could not 
see what it was at first, but she could hear | 
voices in the distance, and she stood up to | 
look and listen, In an instant one man} 
made his appearance below the bridge, then 
another, and ancther; but Mary scarcely 
saw them, for her terrified eyes were fixed 
upon the furious animal that came rushing 
along the road, and she only heard the} 
shouts of the men in pursuit—“Mad dog! | 
mad dog !” 

She had but an instant to think, but that 
was enough, for in such moments of deadly 
peril thoughts rush very swiftly through 
our minds, She knew it would be useless 
to run, for before she could get half way to 
any house the dog would overtake her. She 
looked up once at the low boughs of the ap- 
ple tree over her head, and thought she 
could easily climb into it; but there was 
Hetty, the darling baby, in the wagon; not 
for the world would she leave her to danger. 
Quick asa thought she lifted the sleeping 
child from her wagon, and laid her on the 
grass close to the tree, then turning the 
wagon upside down over her, she seated her- 
self upon it, and resolutely folded her arms, 
determined that, come what would, she 
would protect her little sister. She had not 
long to wait, yet it seemed an age of terror 
to Mary as she watched the mad creature 
coming nearer and nearer, and saw that he 
would reach her before the men could pos- 
sibly overtake him. All the time she was 
praying in her heart to God, but when the 

og came so near that she could see his 

blood-shot eyes, and the white froth drip- 
ping from his mouth, she could only shut 
her eyes and lean back faint and dizzy 
against the tree. Whether the dog was too 
much frightened by close pursuit to stop, or 
whether his attention was fixed on some- 
thing else, I cannot tell; but one thing is 
certain that the God whom Mary prayed to 
in some way protected her, and the dog 
rushed by without seeming to notice her, 

In a moment more her father came up, 
almost breathless with the chase, and, while 
the rest of the pursuers hurried on, he clasp- 
ed his child in his arms, saying, “Thank 
God! you are safe, my brave little Mary !” 

Little Hetty was lifted, rosy and smiling, 
from her prison under the wagon, and, after 
seeing the children safely at their grandfa- 
ther’s, Mr. Barker hastened home to relieve 
the anxiety of his wife, who had seen him 
run from his work in the field, but did not 
know the danger that had threatened her 
children. 

“Is the dog really killed, uncle John?” 
asked Mary when her uncle came in soon af- 
terward. 

“Shot through the head,” said her uncle, 
sitting down and taking her on his knee, 
“TI should like to know,” said he, “what you 
thought of, my little heroine, when you sat 
there to guard Hetty’s wagon, and waited 
for the dog to come and bite you?” 

“Q, uncle!” said Mary, looking seriously 
into his face, “I didn’t think at all, I only 
prayed! 





Mees 
THE DESTROYER AND HIS VICTIM. 


On a hot summer day, a gentleman sat 
down to think over a subject on which his 
mind was greatly troubled. He was won- 
dering how it was that so many of the young 
men of his acquaintance had yielded to 
temptation, and been destroyed. He was 
wondering how the great Tempter could so 
soon get them entangled in his nets, and 
never let them leave again till they were 
ruined. 

While he was thinking over the subject, 
he saw a worm moving along softly in the 
footpath. He moved quietly, and without 
any fear. ‘‘Now,” said the gentleman to 
himself, “that poor worm can go safely, 
though it has no reason to guide it. There 
lies in wait no destroyer to entangle it 
while our young men, with reason and con- 
science, are destroyed’ by scores!” Just 
then he saw a spider dart across the path 
about a foot in front ofthe worm. She did 
not appear to be thinking of the worm, nor 
the worm of her. When he got quite 





The worm kept on, but soon was brought to father to the grave. The, bell tolled slow: 
a stand by a small cord, too small for our |and loud as they moved down the street, and 


eyes to see, which the spider had:spun as she 
rushed before him. Finding himself stop- 
ped, the worm turned to go back. The in- 
stant he turned, back darted the spider, 
spinning a new cord behind her. The poor 
worm was now brought up a second time, 
and twisted and turnedevery way to escape. 
He seemed now to suspect some mischief, 
for he ran this way and that way, and every 
time he turned, the spider darted around 
him, weaving another rope. There gradu- 
ally was no space left for him except in the 
direction of the hole of the spider! That 
way was left open, but on all other sides, by 
darting across and around, the space was 
gradually growing less. It was noticed, too, 
that every time the worm turned towards 
the hole of the spider, he was instantly hem- 
med in, so that he could not get back quite 
as far as before. So his very agony con- 
tinually brought him nearer the place of 
death! It took a full hour to do all this, 
and by that time the worm was brought 
close to the hole of his destroyer. He now 
seemed to feel that he was helpless, and if 
he could have screamed, he doubtless would 
have done so. And now the spider eyed 
him a moment, as if enjoying his terror, and 
laughing at her own skill, and then darted 
on him, and struck him with her fangs. In- 
stantly the life began to flow out. Again 
she struck him, and the x thing rolled 
over in agony and died, Mrs. Spider now 
hitched one of her little ropes to her victim, 
and drew him into her hole, where she feast- 
ed at her leisure, perhaps counting over the 
number of poor victims whom she had de- 
stroyed in the same way before! 

When I see a boy who goes with bad com- 
pany, and who listens to their profane and 
licentious conversation, I think of the spider 
and her victim. 

When I see a boy breaking the Sabbath, 
by going off to fish, to swim, or to play; 

When I see one disregarding his father 
and mother, and doing what he knows will 
grieve them ; 

When I see one occasionally going to the 
oyster cellar, and to the drinking saloon in 
company ; 

When [I see one going to the theatre 
where nothing good, but all evil, is display- 


iJ 
me 


When I have reason to suspect that he 
takes money from his father or his employ- 
er, which is none of his, but which he hopes 
to replace ; 

Why, L always think of the spider and her 
victim, and mourn that the great Destroyer 
ig weaving his meshex about every such boy, 
and is drawing him towards his own awful 
home! The dead are there !—S. S. Times. 


USES OF EDUCATION. 


Two plain and practical answers were giv- 
en to one of the assistant commissioners in 
the recent educational enquiry in Great 
Britain, when he took opportunities of ask- 
ing working people whether they really 
thought education was of any use to their 
children ? 

“To be sure I do,” seid an Irishman with 
a strong brogue; ‘‘and do you think that if 
I could read and write, I should be shoved 
into every dirty job as I am now? Instead 
of driving this horse I’d be riding him.” 

On putting the same question in another 
quarter about girls, the reply was, “I don’t 

now, sir, whether you'd like to have your 
love-letters read or written by strangers.” 


PLEASING. 
The power of pleasing is founded on the 


wish to please. The strength of the wish is 
the measure of the power. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BORROWED SHOES. 


“Will you please lend me Edwin’s shoes 
a little while to-morrow afternoon ?” said a 
little boy, looking up into the hard face of 
a poor woman who had seen much trouble 
in her family. 

“Lend you Edwin’s shoes! 
ask such a thing ?” 

“Because, marm, my father is dead, and 
they are going to bury him to-morrow, and 
I want to go with them to the grave.” 

“Oh ! the doctor’s dead, is he? Well, 
he has done more for me manya time. You 
shall have the shoes.” 

It was early in December, cold, but no 
snow on the ground. The sad afternoon 
came, and the little boy sat down in his bor- 
rowed shoes, wondering at all that took 
place. The people gathered till the house 
was full. All the men in the village whom 
he had looked upon as wonderful men, were 
there. He wondered why they did not feel 
as bad and cry as his mother did; what the 
minister meant by praying so much about 
“orphans ;” and what he should do without 
any father. And when the coffin was placed 
on the bier, and the men lifted it up on their 
shoulders, he wondered if it was not very 
heavy ; and when it came the turn of Mr. 


Why do you 





across the path, she stopped, and stood still. 


Bray, the lawyer, to put his shoulder under, 
he wished none but lawyers might carry his 


the little boy thought it mever sounded s0 | 
solemn before. When they got to thegrave, | 
dug close to the great oak tree, he wonder- 


ed why none but doctors let down the coffin, 
and how they could do itso gontl and so 
carefully. When they had Ned -up the | 
ve, and covered all out of sight, he won- | 
ered if his poor father would not feel cold 
and dreary in that dark grave alone ! 

So the funeral was over, and all left the 
grave without saying a single word. Inthe) 
evening the child carried home the borrow- | 
ed shoes, and told the poor woman all about | 
the funeral, not without bursts of tears, and | 
thanked her for the shoes. | 

“Henry,” said she, in the kindest tones | 
she could command; “Henry, you have no! 
father now. Your poor mother can’t take 
care of you children. You must I see, break | 
up and be scattered. You can’t live to-| 
gether any more. Oh, don’t cry! I don’t | 
want to make you cry, but want to say, that | 
God will take care of you, and be a father | 
to you.” 

“The very words that my poor tather 
said to me,” sobbed the child. 

“Well, your father knew what he was | 
saying. He was a praying man, and has 
done so much for the poor, that though he | 
died very, very poor, God won’t let his | 
children suffer. Itis better than gold, Hen- | 
ry, to have prayers laid up in heaven for | 
you. And nowI have only to say, be a| 
= boy, and you will make a good man. 

y souk bey, I mean never tell a lie on any 
occasion ; never steal the least nor the great- 
est thing, not even a pin; never swear, or 
use bad words; keep away from bad boys ; | 


be gentle and kind to your mother; and | 
never forget to say your prayers. Can you| 
promise al} this?” 

“I will do it all as you say,” said the 
boy. 

“Very well. Now take this piece of gin- 
gerbread, and good night. And may God 
bless you.” 

This was many, many years ago. That 
little boy never forgot the impressions of 
that funeral, and of the borrowed shoes. He 
has now been many years a preacher of the 
gospel. This poor woman has been dead a 
very long time. Perhaps hardly one lives 
who remembers her. But the words that 
she dropped live, and nobody can tell how 
much they had to do in the forming of the 
character of that minister of Christ !—Dr. 
John Todd, 


copsmninantati 
ROBIN MUSIC. 


*Twas early morn, and I was dreaming 
Pleasant dreams—just half asleep— 
When a little white-robed figure 
Did across my pillow creep ; 
Kissed he first my lips and forehead, 
With the sweetest fond caress, 
Then a tiny thumb and finger 
On my eyes he gently pressed ; 
Bending lower then to rouse me, 
Open wide he pulled the tid, 
‘Wake up, mamma ; hear the birdies,”’ 
That’s what Charlie said and did! 


And I woke to look and listen— 
Listen, just at break of day, 

To a bird that sang the sweetest, 
Wildest, clearest roundelay ; 

Sang it, too, tho’ chill and piercin, 
Blew the North wind all around, 

And the snow, in fleecy patches, 
Dotted o’er the frozen ground. 

Not a speck of blue above him, 
Not a ray of warmth had he, 

Perched upon the leafless branches 
Of the fallen maple tree ! 


“Tell me, mamma, what he’s singing ; 
What does Robin Red-breasi say ?”’ 

But I listened till the songster 
Left his perch and flew away ; 

Then I told the white-robed darling, 
Who above my pillow bent, 

“That’s a piece of music, Charlie, 
Which the robins call ‘Content.’ 

Though his notes he will not lend you, 
Still if you'll attentive hear, 

From the sweet musician, Charlie, 
Yuu can catch the song by ear. 


‘Robin has no shoes and stockings, 
Has no cap upon his head— 

Nothing but his coat of feathers, 
And his little waistcoat red, 

Has no cosy bed or blankets, 
Yet you hear him early raise, 

Only tor his life and freedom, 
That sweet song of grateful praise. 

And since you have every blessing, 
By a loving Father sent, 

Won’t you learn this piece of musio— 
Robin’s song of sweet ‘Content?’ ”’ 

N.C. Pres. 


I’M ALL SHINING NOW. 


A little girl with eyes like blue forget- 
me-nots, and cheeks like June roses, was 
looking from the window of her city home, 
at the people who were trooping past in the 
pattering rain. Some of them had umbrel- 
las, under whose shelter they walked along 
quite contentedly, others were trying to run 
between the drops, and others still, walked 
leisurely on, as though they were very wet 
already, and could not be much more so. 


But it was only an April shower, and| ! 


even before the rain had stop the sun 








came out, turning the falling drops to dia- 


monds. “Mamma, ’tisall shining now,” said 
little “Birdie,” clapping her hands, 

By and by there was a storm inside the 
house, and rain was falling there too: but 
it was not like that out of doors, a beauti- 
ful shower that Godsent ; this was a naugh- 
ty storm, for the clouds had gathered on 
little “Birdie’s” face, and the rain was fall- 
ing from her blue eyes, and the roses had 
spread from her cheeks all over her face, 
till it looked very red and angry. 

Mamma put the little girl down on a 
cricket, to sit till she felt better. For a 
while the rain fell very fast, and the clouds 
were very dark, and the little face was very 
red ; but by and by the sunshine crept back 
into one dimple, and staid there, and the 
eyes looked like for-get-me-nots again—and 
then other dimples caught the sunshine, till 
the face grew sunny all over. 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘‘may I get up? I'm 
all shining now.”—Child at Home. 


eee nannies 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


“TI never can keep anything !” cried Em- 
ma, almost stamping with vexation. “Some- 
body always takes my things and loses 
them.” She had mislaid some of her sew- 
ing implements. 

“There is one thing,” remarked her mo- 
ther, “that you might keep, if you would 


” 


¢ 
< 


“T should like to keep even one thing,” 
answered Emma. 

“Well, then, my dear,” resumed mamma, 
“keep your temper; if you will only do 
that, perhaps you will find it easy to keep 
other things. [ dare say if you had em- 


| ployed your time in searching for the miss- 


ing articles, you might have found them be- 
fore this time, but you have not even look- 
ed for them. You have only got into a 
passion, and you have accused somebody, 
and unjustly,too, of taking away your things 
and losing them. Keep your temper, my 
dear ; when you have missed an article keep 
your temper and search for it. You had 
better keep your temper if you lose all the 
little property you possess. So, my dear, 
I repeat, keep your temper.” 

Emma subdued her ill humor, searched 
for the article she had lost, and found them 
in her work-bag. 

“Why, mamma, heretheyare! I might 
have been sewing all this time, if I had kept 
my temper.” 


THE BOY WHO LOVED GOD’S DAY. 


I must give you an account of a little 
boy who died suddenly—he was only ill five 
hours. About eight months ago his shoes 
were worn out, and it was the Lord's day. 
His mother did not wish him to come to 
morning prayers ; he begged that he might. 
She said, ‘You cannot, because you have no 
shoes.” 

“Shoes, mother !” said he with eagerness, 
“the great God don’t look at shoes; it is 
the heart.” Mr. Kilpin says he took his 
old shoes, and ran away to join us.— Life 
of Kilpin. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety 
of matter in all those departments which are essential to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that areiatended to eurich its columns. 

Its Religivus Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his school into whatis 
familiarly known as the “New England Theology.” 

In matters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
servative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 
which is good—yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have ‘‘provided some better thing for 
us,” without waich we shall not be made pertect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems to be good, 
or from revuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “‘poli- 
tics’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian upon Slavery, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
a controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligenuly in each num- 
ber, the question, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
a carefully prepared digest uf the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do not have constamt access to the daily 
papers, while asa d clear for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
minute details of the secular press. 

Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it trom the place of a beginner in the difficult field 
of Journalism without a single pledged subscriber, to a leading 
denominational position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more todeserve the favor 
which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re 
ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His followers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
all its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 

The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail, 
are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 


GALEN JAMES & CO., Pusiisnzrs, 
15 Cornutt, Boston. 


4a Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SOHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
their libraries are invited togive 
mea first call. I keep, in addition tomy own issues, the books 
Of ALL THE PUBLISHING Societies, as during the rast Ten 
YEARS. 
have of late adopted o! a trade discount to 
Sabbath-schools, gives universal ote. school sendin 
the amount they wis: 
Ihochn thoy chase 00 reject after an ex: 
e ' bis new ai, ap ~~ itself to . 
our Sabbath-school triends, am constantly supplying 
braries on this principle in all parts of New England. 
[oo HENRY HOYT 9 Cornhill. 


i] 


me their own 
jee wR have 





THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND UONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE PAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IX 
IT8 ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 


The Recorder is designed more especialy for New England 
clergymen and families, but .’ is adapted to interest all who 
love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 

intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togive literary, 
political and other secular inft t tent ded 
in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endeav- 





| ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scriptural 


truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 
God. The religious newspaper is really a preacher to all 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 
er intend \hat the matter it containsand the manner in 
which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
religiously, all who read it from week to week. 

The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 
the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 

in its I conue tuns and preferences 
it does not forget that Christianity islarger than denomina- 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 

The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re 
ligious movements of the day. Its the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever alm to preserve 
them from unjust and and 
help them on in thelt heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good nf in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out the. errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice of new 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of ail im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care. and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms ofthe Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four namee with eight dollars, shall receive a 
filth copy gratis. 








GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, ether of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 


of the price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibitedia their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hop- 
kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. 12 mo. cloth, $1.25. 

RELIGIOUS PROGR 3; Di on the Develop 
ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. KR. Williams, D.D. 
lzmo, cloth, 85 cts. 

THE BELTRKR LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu- 
ture Home. By A.C. Thompson, D.D. i2mo, cloth, 85cts. 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLUPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIiT- 

ERATURE By John Kitto, D.D With 500 Llustration. 
8vo, S12 Pp Cloth $3 vv. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 

alcom, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 6v cts 

MOTHERS OF THE WISK AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

-D. smo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER ; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

THE CHURCH IN EAKNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 


8mo, c » 40 cts. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 


31 cts 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
y ih. Withan Introductory Essay,by Wm. R. 
» D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
Illustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lomo, cloth, 60 
cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heaut, the 
Home, and the Market-place. By W. K. iweedie, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, 63 


» 6S Cts 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. 
A Book tor the Young, lémo, cloth, 63 cts. 

THE GULDING STAK; or, the Bible God's Message. By 

Louisa Payson Hopkins. lémo, cloth, W cts. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PSOPLE; or, Book ot 
Home Entertaiun.ent aud listiuctiup. by 8. Prout New- 
combe. ith numerous Llustrations. l6mo, cloth, 75 cts 

KIND WOKDS FORK CHILDKEN, to Guide them to the 
the Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 1lémo, 
cloth, 42 cts. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cts. 








TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat [rritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Com ent which 
produces debility, and its unerring certaluty in ali of the above 
Complaints rests with the fact tuat young and od may use it 
every huur or half-hour without the least restraint. 

Make it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
riend by night, using it whevever you please. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 
Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 
Spasmodic Sick Head-Ache, tothat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.” 
Huannewell’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as a special assistant to the above-named 


repara- 
tions in cases of Billousness and Indigestion. I am willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World fur an equal in cases 


necessity isa gentle and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill Box of the Stomach 
al Justice to the valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character frum the Pamphiets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual wholesale an‘ retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 
‘ac simile of signature over cork of genuine onl: 
holesale agents tor Buston—J.W .lunxewe. & Co. ; Gao 
U. Goopwis & Co.; M. wre & Co.; Weexs & Porrer: 
a Courier & Co., and Cantzr,Corcorp & Preston. 
v— 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35, 


The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on ita thirty-fifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 
come ?""is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army of our 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
ion’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your f& or seme 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Scuoon Sreeer, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 
MARION HOWARD. 

I was called out into the hall, one morning, 
while in school, with the information that a 
gentleman would like to seene. I was hear- 
ing # recitation and did not like to leave the 
school, but politeness, and I confess, curiosity, 
too, sent me to meet him. He was a tall and 
rather noble-looking man, with very black hair 
and whiskers ; and he held by the hand, a 
little girl who patterned so closely after him, 
as to leave no doubt that she was his own 
child. Her features were like his, her air and 
manner, which I thought unnecessarily grand 
in both, were copied from him. In short, she 
was, as people say, the child of her father, 
meaning that there could be no mistake as to 
her identity. 

«I have brought you my little girl, Miss 
Marden,” said the gentleman, ‘hoping that 
you will keep her until I return from sea. She 
has no mother, and people who have had the 
care of her, tell me she is very high-tempered 
and hard to be managed. I can believe it in 
part,” he added emiling, “‘for Marion comes 
honestly by her temper. But still, 1 believe 
it can be subdued—not by violence, as they 
have tried it upon my poor child, but by 
gentleness and kindness, to which she is cer- 
tainly impressible.”” 

I looked from him to the child, She was| 
gazing into his face earnestly, and the cold, | 
proud air which she had worn, had given 
place to a fond, loving expression that was 
very beautiful to see. I was cheered and en- 
couraged. The hard look was only the outer 
crust that covered a deeply feeling heart. 
From that moment, Marion became very dear 
to me. 

She parted with her father without a tear 
orasob; but her dark face grew perfectly 
white with the emotion she wished to conceal, 
and when he had gone entirely out of sight, 
she disappeared up stairs. My cousin had un- 
dertaken to board her while her father was 
absent, and they had both inspected the pretty 
room which was to be Marion’s, and which 
overlooked the broad bay. This pleased them, 
and the child had said she could watch his 
ship when it came into the harbor. 

I found her there in the twilight, kneeling 
before the window, her arms resting on the 
sill, and traces of tears on her cheek. I was 
glad to see them. They showed that the rock 
would melt in spite of pride. 

Never did I forget, in the struggles which 
sometimes occurred between Marion and my 
authority, that she was motherless, and that 
she had been wrongly treated. I saw that her 
really noble nature had been wronged by those 
who could not appreciate it, and while | was 
firm in exacting obedience, I strove to do it in 
a loving and tender manner. Once only, she 
absolutely disobeyed. She had offended two 
scholars by some grand, proud remark which 
was really unworthy of her. I commanded 
her to ask their pardon. She did so of one of 
them, who wasa poor girl with shabby clothes, 
and who paid for her tuition by working ina 
book-bindery part of the year. The other was 
the child of rich parents. 

‘©Why do ; ou do this, Marion ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Because Miss Stanton can afford to do with- 
out an apology,’ was her answer. 

I argued with her long, before I could con- 
vince her that Aer fault must be atoned for, 
whatever the circumstances. She saw it at 
length, and, for the first time, she came for- 
ward and kissed me. She had become subdued 
by firmness and tenderness, acting upon her 
sense of justice. It was worth a thousand tri- 
umphs by force. She gracefully apologized to 
both, and from that time the three were fast 
friends. 

Again I found Marion kneeling by the win- 
dow, and this time she did not hide her tears 
from me. Glad tears were they, for, out on 
the broad bosom of the bay, a white-winged 
ship was coming nearer and nearer, and soon 
the father met his child. 

Marion was not perfect, but she was grow- 
ing toward a more humble and subdued state. 
She is now a noble and excellent woman, be- 
loved of many friends and wearing the crown 
of Christian humility. In her house, sits an 
infirm old man, in whom are the traces ofa 
lofty spirit, subdued to the gentleness of a lit- 
tle child. This change is, under God, the 
work of Marion. In both natures, the rock 
has been melted by kindness and love. 


THE PUZZLED WREN. 
I was sitting one June morning at the open 


window of a t country house, when I 
Peale hy: wren flying back and forth 
through the thick bou fe of a large English 
r) tree, bringing bits of wood and grass to 
a little round wv ao made hag bers 
body of the tree for a place, 1 suppose, to hi 

ber west it. After a while she came lugging 





bits. I laughed to 
she was when her burden butt- 

ed against the sides and pushed her back from 
the entrance. She tried it again and again 
with the same result fluttering up to the hole, 
knocking the stick — the sides and then 

obli to flutter backaguin. It was very rude 
in the ungainly twig she seemed to think, and 
the little lady actually looked as if she felt in- 
sulted. I almost expected to see her give it 
up, but.no. Fastening her feet firmly on the 
ge of the opening she placed the stick per- 
pendicularly and tugged with all her might to 
thrust it through, bat in vain, then she turned 
it horizontally, but it would not go in. At 
last she tried it endwise, and I could not help 
clapping my hands as it slid to the bottom of 
the nest and the little bird hopped in after it 
with a kind of provoked triumph in her man- 
ner as if she said, “what a fool! why didn't] 
know that before ?””—Chr. Secretary. 





VARIETY. 





RAILROAD SONG. 


There's the bell' listen well ! 
** All aboard ;”’ is the ery ; 
We are going, going,—gone,— 
We'll be tok. by-and-bye. 
Now we are jumping with a thumping and a 
Bumping o’er the rails ; 
But our horse has ‘taken something,” and his 
Strength never fails. 


Hear the bell ; listen well ; 
**Clear the track !"’ is the cry ; 
We are flying, flying,—flown 
Like a ‘‘streak o’ lightning” by. 


O’er the rails ! 
But our pony needn’t slack it, for his 
Strength never fails. 


Blow it loud to the crowd 
ho our coming wait to epy; 
Who are coming, coming,—come ;— 
Rub the cinders from your eye, 
As we’re sliding,and are gliding, and are riding 
Into town ; 


Rubbing down. 


THE CINNAMON CROP IN CEYLON. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighborhood 
of Colombo, although for the most part gone 
to decay, nevertheless impart to the whole 
seene a singular cheerful, agreeable aspect. 
The bushes, from four to six feet in height, 
with their smooth, beautiful, light green 
leaves, resembling those of the bay tree, and 
their pale yellow flower-stamens, shoot up 
doubly fresh and eucculent, from the snow- 
white quartz soil on which they best thrive. 
The flowering season of the cinnamon is in 
January, and the fruit ripens in April, when 
the sap is richest in the shrub. In May, the 
boughs are begun to be ‘‘barked,”” which pro- 
cess continues till October. The pruning and 
gathering of the yearling shoots, which are 
about the thickness of a man’s thumb, is very 
laborious, and employs many hands. Each la- 
borer cuts off as many as he can conveniently 
carry ina bundle, then, with the point of a 
crooked knife, made for the express purpose, 
strips the entire rind from the wood, carefully 
scrapes off the exterior corticle and innermost 
layer, and lays the stripped-off cinnamon rind, 
now reduced to the thickness of parchment, 
in the sun, where it dries, and curls together. 

All around the hut in which the ol 
the rind is carried on, is diffused a most ex- 
quisite aroma, caused by the breaking of the 
leaves or twigs. What is related, however, by 
travellers, of the fragrance of the cinnamon 
forests, which they have scented at a great dis- 
tance seawards, would seem to indicate that 
this delicious odor tes from various oth- 
er aromatic plants in which Ceylon is so rich, 
rather than the cinnamon groves, the aroma 





the immediate vicinity. 

The best description of cinnamon is not so 
thick as stout paper, and is fine-grained, flexi- 
ble, light brown or golden yellow, sweet and 
pungent ; the coarser qualities are thick-skin- 
ned, dark brown, acrid, stinging, and leave a 


namon rinds and canes, sorted for shipping, 


about ninety pounds weight each, and care- 
fully sewed. In all cavities and spaces be- 
tween each layer an immense quantity of pep- 
per is strown, to preserve the cinnamon during 
its sea vo 


perfluous moisture, and gaining by the fra- 
granceof the cinnamon.— Portland Transcript. 


THE GORILLA AND HER BABY. 
We were walking alon 
heard a 
female 
ing to 


gor la, with a tiny baby 
r breast and sucking. 


and ki the mother, who 


tract her attention. 





What a racket ! how we clack it, as we track it, | 


ing of 


of which, indeed, is not perceptible beyond 


bitter after taste. In the warehouses the cin- 


are piled upon each uther, packed in bales of 


» by which both spices are bene- 
fitted, the black pepper absorbing all the su- 


in silence, when I 
, and presently saw before me a 
rilla hang- 
i mother 

was stroking the little one, and looking fondly 
down at it; and the scene was so pretty and 
touching, that I held my fire, and considered— 
like a soft-hearted fellow—whether I had not 
better leave them in peace. Before I could 
make “ha. mind, however, my hunter fired 
ll without a 

struggle. The mother fell, but the baby clung 
to her, and with pitiful cries endeavored to at- 
T came up, and when it 
saw me it hid its poor little head in its mo- 
ther’s breast. It could neither walk nor bite, 


and threw himself) 
his accustomed 


i 


thing was matter with the old one. 
crwth bnir her body, smelt at it, and gave | 
utterance, from time to time, toa plaintive | 
\ery, “Hoo, hoo, hoo,” which. touched my | 
| heart. ge no milk for this poor little 


died on the third day after he was caught. 
seemed more docile than the other I ‘had, for 


he alread ized my voice, and would try | 
to hu 4, me when he saw racag~ | 
Chaillu’s Africa. 


THE GHREATEST SEMINARY. 

The fireside is a seminary of infinite impor- 
tance. It is important because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, bein 
woven in with the woof of childhood, 
form and color to the whole texture of life. | 
There are few who can receive the honors of a 
| college, but all are graduates of the hearth. 
‘The learning of the university may fade from 
the recollection ; its classic lore may moulder 
in the halls ofmemoiy. But the simple les- 
sons of home, enameled upon the heart of 
childhood, defy the rust of years, and outlive 
the more mature but lees vivid pictures of after 
days. So deep, so lasting, indecd, are the im- 
pressions of early life, that you often see a man 
in the imbeeility of age, holding fresh in his 
recollection the events of childhood, while all 
the wide s between that and the present 
hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. You 
have perchance, seen an old and half oblitera- 
ted portrait, and in the attempt to have it 
cleaned and restored, you have seen it fade 
away, while a brighter and more perfect pic- 
ture painted beneath, is revealed to view. 
This portrait, first drawn u the canvas, is 
|no inapt illustration of youth ; and though it 

may be concealed by some after design, still 
the original traits will shine through the out- 
ward picture, giving it tone while fresh, and 
| surviving it in decay. 

Sueh is the fireside—the great institution 
| furnished by Providence for the education of 
man.” 

















SINGULAR FANCIES. 


Napoleon died in his military garb, his field 
marshal uniform and his boots, which he or- 
| dered to be put on a short time previous to his 
|death. Augustus Cassar chose to die in a 
| standing position, and was careful to arrange 


Never horse less need of *‘hiding,”’or Jess need of | his person and dress for that occasio.. Sew- 


j ard, Earl of Northumberland, when on the 
| point of death quitted his bed and put on his 
| armor, saying it became not a man to die like 
|@ brute, but to show his dignity. 
| Maria Louisa, of Austria, the unfortunate 
|consort of Napoleon, a sbort time before her 
| death, fell into a sort of insensibility, and her 
| eyes being closed, one of the ladies in attend- 
|ance remarked that, her majesty seemed to be 
| asleep. “No,” said she, “i could sleep it I 
| would indulge in repose ; but I am sensible to 
the near approach of death, and I will not al- 
| low myself to besurprised by him in my sleep ; 
|1 wish to meet my dissolution awake.” 


INSECT MUSIC. 


Buffon, Oliver Goldsmith, and others, tell 
us that flying insects, like mosquitoes, locusts 
‘and so on, make the humming nvise they do 
| by beating the air with their wings. It isa 
; mistake. They sing just like ourselves, only 

their vocal organs are deposited not in their 

| throats, but along the sides of their bodies. 
| They use (so the microscope assures us) a 
windpipe, the outlet to which is furnished 
with a vibrating valve like that employed on 
the acccordeon ; but then a man hus only one 
of these arrangements, while most insects have 
at least a dozen; and through each of the 
dozen, a8 they fly, the air is made to rush with 
prodigious effect, and some degree of melody. 
After all, then, the locust and the mosquito are 
musicians, and carry about with them, under 
their wings, a full orchestra of wind instru- 
ments, wherewith to serenade their loves, and 
play barcarolles till ‘‘daylight does return.” 


THE CALF AND TEN POUND NOTE. 


A rather curious incident occured in Tan- 
deragee, Ireland, lately. A person named Do)- 
laghan, who had been with some men hel 
ing to cart out manure from his yard, laid his 
coat, containing some papers and money, 
(among the latter a ten pound note,) across a 
rail which divided the cow-house, where there 
was a young calf seven weeks old. After the 
work was over he missed the money, and hav- 
ing accused one of the men as the thief, sent 
for the police for the purpose of searching the 
suspected party ; but, upon their arrival, all 
the men there en, in the work were wil- 

| ling to be searehed, and one of them stated he 

‘saw the calf chewing or eating some paper 

| which happened to fall out of his (Dollaghan’s) 
coat-pocket. Upon this information it was 
decided to kill the animal, and on opening the 

| stomach the note was found slightly amet 
but sufficiently perfeet for the purpose of i 

; tification, by the numbers being untouched. 


’ 
ien- 


WHAT OUR CLOTHES ARE MADE OF. 


| As we have already stated, air is not an el- 
ement any more than water, being com 
of a mixture of several airs, which are kept in 
@ moist state by means of vapor. Bless me! 
some one may exclaim, why, everything seems 
composed of air, both in a solidified and lique- 
fied state ; we live on as well as un- 
‘condensed air ; our clothes are formed of con- 
densed air ; and our food is prepared by means 
of condensedair. Besides which, we move the 


| when we go to battle we destroy one another 





considerable. What has become of the rest? It 
has been turned into air.— Entertaining Things. 
DUELING. 


When Judge Thatcher was, many years 4 
of Se eectscheost, bs ees 


| member of ip tar ie = 
challenged to a due! r. Blount, mem 
5 tomy Spade wentlY for North Cerclina, 42 words spoken in de-| 


bate. lore, on reading the message from 
Blount, after adjusting his wig and revolu- 
tionary hat, said to bearer, ‘Give my re- 


him he cannot have a definite answer to-day. 


to Portland, and receive an answer. I always 


for murder, I certainly will fight 
Mr. Blount. Tell him not to be in a hurry. 


ceive her answer.” 


A SWEET COMFORTER, 


Mrs. Judson left Calcutta. With health pros- 


loneliness and grief were at first almost insup- 
portable. One day, while in her cabin wee 


take the wings of the morning, and dwe 
the uttermost 
thy band 
hold me. 


littie son, a 
the cabin unobserved. 


A SAFE MAN TO INSURE. 


blowing like a porpoise all the while. 


hard time, eh ?’’ 
“Ye-yes, pa 
doin’ it for myse: 


hard, considerin’. 


them. I didn’t care.’’ 


“['D COUNT IT.” 


behind with his lessons. 


managed to obtain an 


spectful compliments to Mr. Blount, and tell 
Let him be patient a short time till I can write 


consult my wife on matters of importance, well 
knowing that she is a better judge of family af- 
fairs than myself. If she consents to take the 
"INZ | choice of becoming a widow, or having her hus- 
ives | band 


It will not take more than three weeks to re- 


An interesting incident occurred soon after 


trated, and surrounded by strangers, and a 
long sea voyage before her, the weight of her 


ing, a soft little hand touched her arm, and a 
very sweet voice said, “Mamma, — _1 | work their unremitted co-operation, while it recelves our in- 

in 

ts of the sea, even there shal! 
me, and thy right band shall 
Is that true, mamma ?’’ ‘The bearer 
of this timely precious word of hope was her 
yy of six years, who vrept into 


By a steamboat explosion on a western riv- 
er, & passenger was thrown unhurt into the 
water, and at once struck out for the shore, 
He 
reac! the bank almost exhausted, and was 
caught by a bystander and drawn out pant- 
n; 


ing. 
** Well, old fellow,”’ said his friend, ‘had a 


Wasn't 
f, though ; was a workin’ for 
one o’ them insurance offices in New York. 
Got a policy on my life, and I wanted to save 


One of the writer’s schoolmates was always 
Upon one occasion 
his teacher, in an academy in which he had 
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Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, the 
Oldest ofthe Baptist weekly entered upon tts 
. Forty-Second Volume With the beginning of the present 

year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater fayor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, ang 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in. 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed through 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its Publishers to 
place among its regular contributors some of the best Writers 
in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
the past in this respect. While old contributors and corres. 

dent several di gentlemen tp 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as Teg- 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.) 
ofSpringfeld. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. William 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this Journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try ‘‘men's souls,” it will be our steady endeavor to 
give full digests of intelligence, and to refiect fully as hereto 
fore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Loca) Agents, to give us in this 





| creased attention to make it acceptable and useful. We shall 
| give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 
Ting and perilous eraon which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

““Werefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheerfully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country.” 

Prom the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducted religious Journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam's 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from aleading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, ove of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a friend at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church? Westerly, R. I, 
of April 29th, enclosing payment: 

“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but I cannot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old friends with whom itis hard 
to part.” 

Aap We propose us a special inducement for new subscrib- 


under date 





dred pounds, and were to give away eight: 
pounds, how would you ascertain how muc 
you had remaining ?” 


countit!”’ 


SLANDER. 


of a rose. 








physician. One day hie uncle came into the 
dining room, and being fatigued, and not 
Harry ob- 
| serving it, said with a look of sympathy, ** Un- 
| cle, what’s the matter? Has papa had you in 


| quite well, sighed as he sat down. 


the office ?”” 


ing occasion to give a pass 


on comin; 


‘Black eyes, one of which is absent.’’ 


seen you for a 
a hard time ; hada brain [fever in m 


had it.’’ 


the afternoon.’’ 
noon ?”” 

‘When will mother be home ?’’ 
‘After San 


then let us eat dinner now,’ he retu: 
growing bright at the overcome difficulty. 


@ witness in a police 





so we could easily manage it ; aud I carried it, the same means. My clothes made of air? d 

while the men the mother on a pole. | the reader may say, I do not believe it! Well, Set ape Apes Pa me 9 Pm 
When we got to the village another scene en- it admits of proof ; put your coat on the fire. | to give it the advantage of a good light. Be 
sued. fay Swe! tala wen Soa er If the fire is a one it will soon be consum- | as courteous to your fellow creatures as you 
the little fellow near. As soon as he saw is ed, and the whieh is left will be very in-| are to @ picture. 


ing to explain a question in arithmetic to him. 
He was asked :—‘*Suppose you had one bun- 


His reply set the teach- 

ers and scholars in a roar, for, with his own 

pa drawling tone, he exclaimed : ‘-Why, 
‘d 


Slanders, issuing from beautiful lips, are 
like spiders crawling from the blushing heart 


Little Harry was a fine little fellow of three 
years old, but like all well-trained: boys, re- 


The mayor of a small village of France hay- 
rt to a distin- 
— personage in his neighborhood who was 

lind of an eye, was in great embarrassment 
to the description of his person. 
Fearful of offending the good man, he adopted 
the following ingenious expedient ,of avoiding 
the mention of his deformity. He wrote, 


Enoch Smiles met his friend Seth in the 
street. ‘‘Good morning, 'Seth,’’ said he. «‘Why 
you are cr; poorly this morning; haven’t 

ong time ; what’s the matter?” 
“Ah,” said Seth, I’ve been very sick ; had 
head ; | Pros’ 
and it was the very worst place I could have 


‘*Patrick, hereafter you will commence work 
at five in the morning, and leave it at seven in 


‘Sure, sir, wouldn’t it be better to com- 
mence at siven, and lave at five in the after- 


cried a 
child, bursting into tears. ‘She will be home 
posed | after dinner,’’ was the reply. 


A little girl of four years old was called as 
court, end in answer to 
the question what becamo of little girls who 
told lies, she replied that they were sent to 
lurgest objects by the same agent ; and finally, | bed. 


ers, the ‘ollowing: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 
the ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers f 
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TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected untilreceived, read andapprov- 
ed. Address Dr. 5. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New Yorks 
lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure o! 

Lung, ; and 
laints. Onthe mode of Preserving Health to a a 
ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. ice, 5U cents, in silver or 

P. O. Stamps. 
2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 

, Dysentery, Cholera Injantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness 


2] i need 7 { Diptheria, Sore Throais, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
ceived correction when ed. The lace jof diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
discipline was the office, his father being a | tor9 ofthese diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $£W. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 
68 es, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 
will have, giving Name, State, Countv and Post Ofiice. 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every tmagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


jon, a Consumption, Weakness e 
rgans, Brolapsus teri and diseases of the female system 
oem and complaints accom, ied by weakness or 


of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the of that indispensable ingredient, 
IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as s1 tine every case, 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the ©: a 
letters and statements of the ured. 

Every Ixvaiip Suoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and avail him- 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srazet, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 
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